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taking scientific observations with the barometer and the mercurial thermometer 
and making the standard corrections, he determines the altitude to be more 
than 20,000 feet. Other valuable data of the expedition are that the aneroid 
barometer is valueless above 11,000 feet and that amber glass spectacles are a 
perfect preventive of snow blindness. David H. Buel. 

Alaska, an Empire in the Making. By John J. Underwood. 440 pp. 
Ills. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 1913. $2. 8^ x 6. 

A descriptive travel narrative of great interest. To the student of nature 
it is the unfolding of the popular side of science. Every traveler and prospec- 
tive tourist of that land will find the reading both beneficial and interesting. 
The casual reader, who reads the book merely to pass the time, will probaly 
find it one of the best means to secure a general yet striking knowledge of 
Alaska and its customs. The surface, the content and the covering of the 
land, with the many resulting industries, are well portrayed by Mr. Under- 
wood's collection of reminiscences, notes, and facts otherwise obtained. 

It is not, however, a scientist's book. While it does contain valuable and 
accurate information, it is nevertheless non-technical. It treats intelligently 
of the various sciences, but instead of scientific terms, popular language is 
used. On the whole, it is a most interesting and instructive treatise on our 
northern territory. G. E. Condea. 

Dictionnaire des Rivieres et Lacs de la Province de Quebec. 

Par E. Bouillard. 432 pp. Dept. des Terres et ForSts, Quebec, 1914. 10 x 7. 
This volume is accurately described by its title, for it includes descriptive 
notes upon practically all of the rivers and lakes of Quebec which, at any time 
in history, have been visited or explored. The notes vary in length from a 
line or two to a page or more, according to the relative importance, in the 
opinion of the writer, of the objects described. Part I, 188 pages, treats 
the rivers of the whole province in alphabetical order; but in Part II the 
regional method is followed, although in order to add to the utility of the 
dictionary both the regions and the lakes listed within them are arranged 
alphabetically. The work should prove of considerable interest to students of 
Canadian history and geography, as well as to those who travel within the 
province of Quebec. Avard L. Bishop. 

Canadian Nights : Being Sketches and Beminiscenees of Life and Sport 
in the Bockies, the Prairies, and the Canadian Woods. By the Earl of Dun- 
raven. 296 pp. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1914. $2. 8y 2 x5%. 
An interesting volume, written in an easy, attractive style, composed of a 
series of sketches which appeared originally in The Nineteenth Century. There 
are separate sections on such topics as moose-hunting in Canada, sheep-hunting 
in the mountains, wapiti-running on the plains, Newfoundland in the seventies, 
etc. Although the scenes of most of the sketches are portions of British North 
America, parts of the far western United States form the geographical basis 
of some of the stories. There is not a great deal in the book to attract the 
serious student of geography. There is, however, much to interest the general 
reader, and to the true sportsman, whose principal diversion is the hunting of 
big game, the book should make the strongest appeal. Avard L. Bishop. 

Labrador : The Country and the People. By Wilfred T. Grenfell, and 
others. New edition, with additional chapters, xii and 529 pp. Bis., 
index. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1913. $2.50. 8 x 5%. 

A new edition of this popular book with additional matter and a new 
chapter on conservation. The eighteen chapters cover history, geology and 
physiography, people, missions, animals, plants and conservation. 

Prof. B. A. Daly gives a readable and popular account of the geology 
and physiography. The rocks are mainly the complicated pre-Cambrian ' ' basal 
complex" of igneous and metamorphie origin, the surface of which through 
long erosion has been worn to an "almost plain" (peneplain). In Paleozoic 
time this surface was covered with water in which were deposited thick beds 
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of sedimentary rocks, which a later elevation exposed to such effective erosion 
that, in the coast regions at least, only patches are left. The continental 
glaciers of the Glacial Period thoroughly scoured the eroded surface, but not- 
ably failed to deposit much material, hence the scanty soil and the scarcity of 
till and moraines. 

Probably the average reader turns with most interest to Dr. Grenf ell's 
chapter on Missions, a work which his writings and lectures have made so 
well known. He has also written the chapters describing the people and the 
animal life, all giving an intimate view of these topics. Appendices by various 
authors contain scientific descriptions of insects, marine Crustacea, mollusks, 
mammals and birds. A useful bibliography is also included. 

Dr. Grenfell believes that the most hopeful economic future of Labrador lies 
in the preservation of the game and fur-bearing animals; he would make the 
region a huge game preserve. Practically all the valuable fish and game have 
shown serious diminution under unrestricted exploitation. Reindeer herds have 
already proved a success in a small way. One's imagination is aroused by the 
statement that the Grand Falls and Rapids in the Hamilton River would 
furnish enough power to operate most of the factories and railroads of Canada. 

P. V. Emerson. 

Mexico To-day: Social, Political and Religious Conditions. By 

George B. Winton. x and 235 pp. Map, ills., index. Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement of the United States and Canada, New York, 1913. 50 
cents. 7% x 5. 

Starting with the geology, geography and people of Mexico, the author next 
takes up the political history from the empire of Montezuma to the present 
time. He tells of the religions of Mexico, ancient and modern, and of the social 
and moral status of the people. He points out the causes which have helped to 
keep the lower classes in a state of degradation, and he shows how Protestant 
missions and education are uplifting the people to a higher plane of life. He 
points out what great opportunities Mexico offers to those interested in mis- 
sionary work. An appendix includes, among other subjects, a condensed ac- 
count of the constitution and government of Mexico, statistics of Protestant 
missions, and a bibliography of books and magazine articles on Mexico. Numer- 
ous illustrations, and a map in colors, add to the value of this well-written 
book. Wilbur Greeley Burroughs. 

The Mexican People : Their Straggle for Freedom. By L. Gutier- 
rez de Lara and Edgcumb Pinchon. xi and 360 pp. Map, ills. Double- 
day, Page & Co., New York, 1914. $1.50. 7Y 2 x5y 2 . 

A book giving unusual insight into the ethnological, economic, and religious 
factors which have determined, in large part, the history of Mexico. We see 
here enacted, under a peculiar stage-setting, the old tragedy of the struggle of 
the working classes against the landholding, moneyed classes, who exploit the 
services of the toilers for their own profit and advantage. The work contains 
a deal of plain speaking on the inside facts of the Mexican war, the Porfirio 
Diaz regime and the recent Constitutionalist struggle, which makes it well 
worthy of perusal. The Church looms large in the history of Mexico, as in all 
other lands colonized by Spain, and its influence is shown to have been thrown 
in the direction of saving its own temporal interests and augmenting its finan- 
cial and commercial holdings. The influence of "Big Business" in the Diaz 
administration and other later political happenings are clearly brought out and 
emphasized, as well as the struggle of the Mexican laborer to win back the land 
for himself. ' David H. Buel. 

Mexican Archaeology. An introduction to the archaeology of the Mexican 
and Mayan civilizations of pre-Spanish America. By Thomas A. Joyce, 
xvi and 384 pp. Map, ills., index. $4. P. L. Warner, London, 1914. 

sy 2 x5y 2 . 

Since the purpose of the author has been to present a manual of the relics 
of the ancient life of Mexico, he has done wisely to refrain, as far as is scien- 
tifically honest, from controversial points. He has presented the several inter- 



